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ABSTRACT 



This handbook presents an overview of the Pennsylvania 
System of School Assessment and a description of the Writing Assessment. 
Districts are encouraged to use the procedures and methods described to 
create prompts and score writing samples as part of their district- level 
assessment program. After an introduction and overview of the Pennsylvania 
State Assessment System and of writing assessment, sections of the paper 
address: elements of the writing assessment (writing strategies and the 
writing sample); evaluating writing; and reporting results. Appendixes 
present the holistic scoring guide, sample anchor prompts and student essays, 
a list of Advisory Committee members, and information on testing 
accommodations to engourage participation by students with disabilities. (RS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (PSSA)n‘W\\zes a school-based assessment system that 
provides comparative data to schools and districts for use in planning and informing the public. In the 
1 994-95 school year, student names were added to the assessments so that student scores in math and 
reading could be reported to parents, teachers, principals and guidance counselors. Pending regulation 
would provide for individual student scores to be reported for all three assessments as the PSSA moves 
toward a system for increased student accountability. 

This publication presents an overview of the state assessment system and a description of the Writing 
Assessment. The Pennsylvania Framework for Reading, Writing and Talking Across the 
Curriculum, PCRP Ucan assist classroom teachers in instructional methods and techniques that support 
and enhance the writing process underlying the assessment. Assessment handbooks also are available 
for mathematics and reading. One copy of each of these documents can be obtained by sending a mailing 
label to: 



Pennsylvania Department of Education 
Division of Evaluation and Reports 
333 Market Street, 8th Floor 
Harrisburg, PA 17126-0333. 

Districts are encouraged to use the procedures and methods described herein to create prompts and score 
writing samples as part of their district-level assessment program. District-level instructional and 
assessment programs, however, should include other types of writing assignments and other methods of 
assessment, such as annotated holistic scoring, analytic scoring, primary trait scoring and portfolios. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SYSTEM OF SCHOOL 

ASSESSMENT 



The purposes of the Pennsylvania System of School Assessment are to: 

• determine the achievement levels of Pennsylvania students in the basic skills of reading, 
writing and mathematics; 

• provide results to school districts for consideration in the development of strategic plans; 

• provide information to state policy makers about student achievement and how schools in the 
commonwealth are performing; 

• focus the educational direction of educators in the field via sharing assessment results and 
providing widespread in-service on the assessment techniques used in PSSA; and 

• provide information to the general public about student and school achievement. 

The PSSA is continually being evaluated and improved based on feedback from students, parents and 
schools. All state assessments are conducted in English and currently concentrate on the following 
academic areas: 

• Communications: 

tt Reading at grades 5, 8 and 11 
U Writing at grades 6 and 9 

■ Pending regulation includes grade 11 for writing 

• Mathematics at grades 5, 8 and 11 

All school districts participate in the reading and mathematics assessment each year. Participation in the 
writing assessment coincides with a district’s six-year strategic planning cycle. Assessment occurs 
before planning begins, after three years, and at the end of the strategic planning cycle. Additional 
districts may participate off-cycle on a voluntary basis. Pending regulation provides for all districts to 
participate in the writing assessment every year. 

The reading and mathematics assessments use a combination of census testing and matrix sampling 
procedures. Census testing requires all students to complete the same set of multiple-choice items and 
performance tasks. Matrix sampling is accomplished by dividing a large set of items, both multiple-choice 
and performance tasks, into several different test forms with an equal number of items on all forms. 
Matrix sampling helps to limit the time required for the assessment, provides for consistent administration 
procedures and reflects broad curriculum content. As the PSSA moves toward a system for increased 
student accountability, less matrix sampling will be used. 

As part of each test form in reading and mathematics, students are asked to respond to multiple choice 
items. They also are asked to respond In writing to questions about reading passages and to explain In 
writing how they arrived at answers to mathematics problems. These performance assessments are 
included so students can explain what they are thinking and doing. The writing assessment requires 
students to respond to one of nine different prompts or topics in one of three modes of 
writing — narrative/imaginative, persuasive or informational. 
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The information obtained by school districts from the PSSA is one lens on students’ achievement that may 
be included in student portfolios and utilized when writing curriculum or planning academic programs. The 
performance assessment tasks are intended to inform teaching and serve as a model for intermediate unit 
and school district assessment development. 

Advisory committees of Pennsylvania educators chose the concepts on which the reading, mathematics 
and writing assessments are based. These groups include teachers from all levels, supervisors, 
curriculum directors and college specialists. They also wrote many of the test questions, tasks and 
writing prompts or chose them from items written especially for Pennsylvania. See Appendix C for a list 
of members of the Writing Assessment Advisory Committee. 
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OVERVIEW: WRITING ASSESSMENT 



In recognition of the vital role that writing plays in our lives, the development of students’ ability to write 
effectively for a variety of purposes and audiences has become one of the desired goals for 
communications instruction in schools. 

In 1989, as part of a continuing review of the conceptual bases for statewide testing, the Writing 
Assessment Advisory Committee (WAAC) was formed to design a writing test that would measure 
students’ ability to write for different purposes. To do this, they examined writing research, investigated 
various types of writing assessments being used by several other states and the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) and studied the implications of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Education’s framework for integrating communication skills across the curriculum. During this review, it 
became apparent that, because of the complexity of the writing process, an adequate conception of 
writing must be established. Since a single, simple definition of writing may fail to capture this complexity, 
the Writing Assessment Advisory Committee recommends the following operational definition of writing 
presented by the National Council of Teachers of English and supported by the Pennsylvania 
Framework. 

Writing is the process of selecting, combining, arranging and developing ideas in effective 
sentences, paragraphs, and, often longer units of discourse. The process requires the writer to 
cope with a number of variables: method of development explaining, describing, 

reporting and persuading); tone (from personal to quite formal); form (from a limerick to a 
formal letter to a long research report): purpose (from discovering and expressing personal 
feelings and values to conducting the impersonal “business” of everyday life); and possible 
audiences (oneself, classmates, a teacher, ‘Ihe world”). Learning to write and to write 
increasingly well involves developing increasing skill and sensitivity in selecting from and 
combining these variables to shape particular messages. It also involves learning to conform to 
conventions of the printed language, appropriate to the age of the writer and to the form, 
purpose and tone of the message. Beyond the pragmatic purpose of shaping messages to 
others, writing can be a means of self-discovery, of finding out what we believe, know, and 
cannot find words or circumstances to say to others. Writing can be a deeply personal act of 
shaping our perception of the world and our relationships to people and things in that world. 
Thus, writing serves both public and personal needs of students, and it warrants the full, 
generous and continuing effort of all teachers.^ 

In keeping with the active nature of performance assessment, students knowing and doing, this writing 
assessment is performance-based rather than an objective measure of isolated skills. As Breland and 
Jones point out, direct assessment of writing samples gets at certain kinds of skills that multiple-choice 
tests, no matter how constructed, simply cannot measure, namely: “(1) the ability to organize ideas in 
logical and coherent expository prose; (2) the ability to structure thought in a recognizable rhetorical 
pattern, i.e., the simple beginning, middle, and end; (3) the ability to demonstrate fluency and ease in the 
invention of appropriate syntactical patterns; and (4) the ability to identify and employ an appropriate tone 
and style to match a presumed audience.”’ 



’ Breland, Hunter M. and RobertJ. Jones, (1982). Perceptions of Writing Skill. (ETS RR NO. 8247). New YotX: College Board 
Publications. 
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The Pennsylvania Department of Education believes this direct or performance assessment of writing will 
enhance instructional efforts by encouraging teachers to design instruction around thoughtful, effective 
and meaningful writing tasks. 

The writing assessment provides a broad measure of students’ abilities to write for a variety of purposes, 
specifically to narrate, inform and persuade in all subject areas. 

The writing assessment is to serve as a model in both form and process. This model includes 
administration, product, evaluation and reporting. Educators are recruited by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Education’s Division of Evaluation and Reports to participate in the annual training and 
scoring of writing samples obtained from field tests (see p. 10). Those educators gain a better 
understanding of the multiple aspects and interdependence of curriculum, instruction and assessment. 
They become resource persons for their districts, i.e., they may train their colleagues to score and/or 
assist in the development of district writing assessment systems. 

Districts are encouraged to use the procedures and methods described to conduct writing sample 
assessments as part of their own writing and assessment programs. District programs, however, should 
include other types of writing assignments and other methods of assessment, such as annotated holistic 
scoring, analytic scoring, primary trait scoring and process portfolios. 

Modes of Discourse 

Even before the state included these types of writing in its Academic Standards, the WAAC identified 
three “modes” or types of writing to be among the most important in school and in life, and to be most 
appropriate for the state assessment. 

Narrative/lmaainative Writing 

Narrative/imaginative writing creates, manipulates and interprets reality. It requires writers to closely 
observe, explore and reflect upon a wide range of experiences. It encourages creativity and speculation 
and offers writers an opportunity to understand the emotions and actions of themselves and others. At all 
grade levels, the functions of this mode of writing are to narrate, reminisce or imagine. 

Informational Writing 

Informational writing is used to share knowledge and convey messages, instructions or ideas by making 
connections between the familiar and unfamiliar. It is assessed because it is used as a common writing 
strategy in academic, personal and job related areas; as a tool that spans a range of thinking skills from 
recall to analysis and evaluation; and as a means of presenting information in prose. This type of writing 
has many functions; to present information through reporting, explaining, directing, summarizing and 
defining; to organize and analyze information through explaining, comparing, contrasting and relaying 
cause/effect; or to evaluate information through judging, ranking or deciding. 

Persuasive Writing 

Persuasive writing moves the reader to take an action or to form or change an opinion. This type of 
writing is assessed for three reasons; 1) it requires thinking skills such as analysis, synthesis and 
evaluation; 2) it requires writers to choose from a variety of situations and to take a stand; and 3) it is a 
skill frequently used in school and the workplace. Persuasive writing has several functions; to state and 
support a position, opinion or issue; or to defend, to refute or to argue. 
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Purposes of the Writing Assessment 



The writing sample assessment provides information to participating schools and school districts about 
the current status of students’ writing and a process that can be used to begin monitoring writing skill 
development over time. This assessment was designed to influence instruction rather than to merely 
reflect it. The purposes of the assessment are to: 

• monitor progress toward communication and writing achievement in Pennsylvania schools; 

• measure performance in writing within a school and demonstrate “growth” within a district; 

• provide a rough measure to evaluate the quality of writing within a school district; 

• provide staff development opportunities in holistic scoring of writing; 

• encourage school districts to develop a systematic program for improving the quality of writing; 

• encourage more and different types of writing in Pennsylvania classrooms; 

• provide information to help teachers strengthen their writing programs; 

• provide information that will reinforce the value of writing; 

• stimulate writing across the curriculum; and 

• encourage districts to provide staff development in writing instruction and assessment. 

The state writing assessment from 1990 to the present was not intended to make decisions about 
individual students. The state assessment provides comparative data about the school’s writing 
program, and it serves as a validity check of the school’s local assessment of writing. Pending regulation 
will increase student accountability and will therefore provide individual student results. This shift in 
accountability will necessitate a change in the design of the writing assessment when the pending 
regulation becomes law. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE ASSESSMENT: STRATEGIES IN WRITING 



The writing process consists of various strategies students use before, during and after writing. Effective 
use of these strategies is evidenced by good writers. Not all of the strategies need to be used each time 
one writes: rather, one needs to be able to select and apply those strategies that best suit the writing task 
and situation. Students must be taught these strategies and given regular and ample opportunities to 
practice them. 

The first items students encounter on the writing assessment relate to specific strategies used in the 
writing process. They are asked to respond to the following: 

I have been taught: 

• pre-writing skills (brainstorming, listing, planning, etc.). 

• about different types of writing. 

• how to revise and edit my writing. 

• how to conference with my teacher. 

• how to conference with my peers (classmates). 

• how to use a computer or word processor for writing. 

The response choices are: 

• Yes 

• No 

Students are then asked to respond to the following statements dealing with opportunities to 
practice writing strategies: 

• I plan, brainstorm, list, or read to gather ideas before I write. 

• I write (stories, papers, etc.) in schooj. 

• I have the opportunity to share my writing with my classmates (for example, peer conferencing, 
reading aloud, etc.). 

• I have the opportunity to discuss my writing with my teacher. 

• I revise and edit my writing. 

• I write (papers) for classes other than for English class. 

• I choose my own topics to write about. 

• I use a computer or word processor for my writing. 

• I share my writing with an audience other than my classmates (for example, newspaper or 
bulletin board). 

• I hear teachers read to the class. 

• I see my teachers using the writing process when they write. 

• I hear teachers share their writing with the class. 

The response choices are: 

• Every day 

• Every week 

• Every month 

• Every grading period 

• Never 
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ELEMENTS OF THE ASSESSMENT: THE WRITING SAMPLE 



ADMINISTRATION 

Guidelines for the administration of the state assessment are sent to district assessment coordinators 
prior to the assessment, and test administrators also receive administration directions in time to preview 
them. Previously and in the 1999 assessment, students randomly receive one of the nine prompts on 
which to write. Two 40-minute sessions over two consecutive days are set aside for completing the 
assignment. During that time, students are encouraged to use learned processes in order to develop and 
produce their “final copy" (second draft), which is transcribed onto the two pages of the assessment 
folder by the end of the second 40-minute session. Results of a generalizability study in 1 998-99 to 
determine a design for a writing assessment capable of providing a valid individual score may change the 
administration. Students are permitted to use a dictionary, thesaurus and electronic spell checker. 
Although elements of the writing process are incorporated into this assessment, it is a large-scale, on 
demand performance assessment, and they are not permitted to get assistance from teachers or peers. 

THE WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

One of the most critical tasks in the design of the writing assessment is the development of the writing 
prompts. A prompt is a statement or group of statements about a specific topic, constructed to motivate 
students’ thoughts and elicit their best writing on the topic. Prompts that specify the purpose and 
audience have been developed to elicit the form of writing expected. 

The prompts have a common set of directions that can be read by the test administrator as the students 
read along silently. Following each prompt is a set of five “reminder” statements. Each statement refers 
directly to one of the five characteristics of effective writing. These statements are designed to assist 
students by making expectations known. 

SAMPLE PROMPTS 

The following directions precede each prompt: 

Directions 



You will have two sessions to plan your paper, prepare a draft, revise and write your final copy on the 
topic given below. 



During Session 1 : 

• think about what you want to say, 

• make notes, and 

• write a draft of your paper on the 
composition paper your teacher has 
provided. 



During Session 2: 

• reread the prompt, 

• read your draft, 

• make any changes in your draft you feel are 
necessary, and 

• when you are satisfied with what you have 
written, copy it onto the FINAL COPY pages 
of the assessment folder. 



READ THE ENTIRE PROMPT CAREFULLY. 
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SAMPLE NARRATIVE/IMAGINATIVE PROMPT 



PROMPT 1 

We all have memories connected to our experiences. Think about an experience 
you feel you’ll always remember. Try to picture the time, the place, and the people 
involved. Try to remember everything you can about this experience. 

Write about the experience you remember. Be sure to include enough details so 
that your reader can share your experience. Show why this memory stands out 
for you. 



As you write and rewrite your paper, remember to: 

• describe what happened. 

• give details that are specific and relevant to this experience. 

• present your ideas clearly and logically. 

• use words and well-constructed sentences effectively. 

• correct any errors in spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 



Note how this prompt is designed to motivate the writer to narrate, reminisce and/or imagine. 



SAMPLE INFORMATIONAL PROMPT 



PROMPT 2 

Think about discoveries or inventions that have affected our lives. Select one. 

Write to inform someone about this discovery or invention. Tell whether it has 
been good or bad for society. 



As you write and rewrite your paper, remember to: 

• give enough information so that the reader will know what the discovery or invention is 
and why you chose it. 

• give details that are specific and relevant to the discovery or invention. 

• present your ideas clearly and logically. 

• use words and well-constructed sentences effectively. 

• correct any errors in spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 

Note how this prompt is designed to motivate the writer to present, organize and analyze and evaluate 
information. 
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SAMPLE PERSUASIVE PROMPT 



PROMPT 3 

A new principal is contacting all students about changing or adding to the school 
rules. Think of a rule you would like to change or add. 

Write to persuade the principal to use your suggestion. 



As you write and rewrite your paper, remember to: 

• state what rule you wish to change or add. 

• include enough convincing details so the principal will want to use your suggestion. 

• present your ideas clearly and logically. 

• use words and well-constructed sentences effectively. 

• correct any errors in spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 



Note how this prompt is designed to motivate the writer to state and support a position, opinion or issue. 



After each prompt the following directions appear: 



When you have finished, close your assessment folder and sit quietly. 



Before prompts are included on an assessment, they are field tested two years previous to ensure that 
they are fair to all students. In 1998 prompts will be field tested to determine possible inclusion on the 
year 2000 assessment. These field tests are scored by Pennsylvania educators. All educators are invited 
to apply to attend this Scoring Session. The invitation and application form are sent via PennLink in 
January for the April/May Scoring Session (see p. 10-11). 
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EVALUATING WRITING 



The following information is presented as current and past practices. Results frorn the generalizability 
study conducted in school year 1998-99 may change much of the information on pages 10-13. 

The Scoring Guide 

The current Pennsylvania Scoring Guide has two components, the six-point scoring rubric and the five 
characteristics of effective writing. The interplay of these characteristics and the scoring criteria is 
graphically represented in Appendix A, The Pennsylvania Holistic Scoring Guide. The five 
characteristics — ^focus, content, organization, styie, and conventions — have been deemed 
significant to any piece of writing; and, parallel to the purposes of the assessment in authentic writing, 
any one composition may appropriately include elements from several forms of discourse. For example, 
it is rare to find a piece of pure narration without some informational or expository passages. Even the 
best persuasive pieces incorporate some informational writing, often interspersed with imaginative and 
narrative disclosures. This integration occurs very naturally. Furthermore, when given a prompt that 
specifies the purpose for writing and the audience for whom they are to write, students should be able to 
demonstrate their ability to respond appropriately, regardless of the mode. 

Holistic scoring, a reliable method for scoring iarge numbers of writing samples, is currently used to 
evaluate each piece of writing regardless of mode. It is based upon the readers’ overall impression of the 
effectiveness of a piece of writing. The criteria in the Pennsylvania Writing Assessment Holistic Scoring 
Guide clearly define the characteristics of effective writing and make it possible to evaluate any student 
composition, independent of the mode chosen to execute the piece of writing. Therefore, in current 
training, the existing scale is applied to all of the writing prompts without overemphasis on mode-specific 
issues. 



SCORING FIELD TESTS 



The Scoring “Team” 

Scoring thousands of field test writing samples involves a team effort. The scoring process relies on at 

least five different groups of people responsible for their completion: 

1 . The PDE’s Division of Evaluation and Reports oversees the scoring process. The project director 
and other department staff give overall direction to the process. 

2. Chief readers/trainers: These individuals help to select the standard-setting papers and assist in 
training the table leaders. At each scoring session, one chief reader/trainer is needed to train the 
scorers, monitor the overall scoring process and act as final arbitrator. 

3. Assistant chief readers: These assistants help the chief reader/trainer with the anchor selection, 
table leader training and scorer training. At the scoring session, they assume the role and 
responsibilities of chief reader in their scoring room. 

4. Table leaders; One table leader is needed for every seven/eight scorers. They are responsible for 
further training of the scorers to make certain ali those at their respective tables are in agreement. 
They keep records of discrepant scores and are the initial arbitrator of them. 
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5. Scorers: These are the persons who are trained by the chief reader/trainer to score the student field 
test writing samples using the scoring guide and anchor papers. Each works independently under 
the direction of a table leader. Approximately one hundred scorers may be needed for any given 
year’s field test. These scorers are selected from the ranks of Pennsylvania educators who respond 
to a notice from PDE and can obtain released time from their districts. These scorers also have the 
advantage of being able to return to home districts with the ability to apply major components of the 
assessment at the classroom and district level. Because staff development is one of the purposes 
of PSSA, increased training in the application of the scoring process in the classroom/district is one 
of the major goals. To meet this need, PDE also offers staff development sessions designed to 
“marry” the language of assessment to the language of instruction so educators can use the 
components of the assessment to influence the instruction of writing in the classroom. 

The Scoring Process 

One of the assessment’s purposes is to provide districts with information on growth in writing within the 
district. In order to show growth, the same standard must be used on all papers. For this reason, sixth 
and ninth grade papers are currently mixed together for the scoring. The scorers do not know what grade 
the writing samples are from and, therefore, are not influenced by grade level. They simply apply the 
standard uniformly. 

In preparation for the field test scoring sessions, PDE staff, chief readers/trainers, and their assistants 
look through about 15 percent of all papers and select the “training papers.” From these, one set of six 
“anchor papers,” exemplifying the score standards or benchmarks, is selected for each prompt. Several 
more training papers are selected, some of which require more judgment in balancing the criteria of one 
score point against another than do the anchor papers. Three sample anchor sets can be found in 
Appendix B. Each anchor set is written in response to the prompts found in Appendix B. Written at the top 
of each sample is the prompt number and the score point awarded (6-1). 

Prior to the scoring sessions, PDE staff, chief readers/trainers, and assistants meet with the table 
leaders. During this session the whole group discusses basic procedures and finalizes training and 
scoring processes. At the scoring session the scorers are oriented by PDE. They are assigned to tables 
and are trained by the chief readers/trainers to apply the established scoring standards by using the 
scoring guide and training packets. After some additional training by the assistant chief readers and their 
table leaders, the scorers begin to score. Each paper is read and scored by two scorers. The second 
scorer does not know the score given by the first scorer. 

In Pennsylvania, the scores for a writing sample are allowed to be adjacent; that is, a piece of writing may 
be given a “5” by one scorer and a “4” by another. However, if two scorers differ by more than one point 
(for example, a “3” and a “5”), the paper must be “arbitrated” or scored by a third scorer. Most of the time, 
the table leader is the third scorer and differences are quickly adjudicated. The scoring process 
continues until all the papers have two adjacent or two like scores. 

In a large-scale assessment such as this, arbitration rates of not more than 10 percent are considered 
acceptable. Pennsylvania, through its extensive training and scoring process, has maintained an 
arbitration rate of 5 percent or less, and the last two years has had an arbitration rate under 2 percent. 
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SCORING THE ASSESSMENT 

Assessment papers for the 1999 assessment will be scored by a contractor trained to use the 
Pennsylvania Writing Assessment Holistic Scoring Guide. Certain members of the WAAC select the 
anchor papers and training papers to be used to train the professional scorers employed by the 
contractor, and scorers are carefully monitored to ensure that Pennsylvania’s standards are met. The 
same process using two scorers to read each paper is used by the contractor. The two scores are added 
together for a total holistic score ranging from 2 to 12. Reports are printed for each school with district 
and state data for comparison. 

REPORTING ASSESSMENT RESULTS 
Results of “Strategies In Writing” 

The data for this element of the assessment are the number and percentage of students responding to 
each of the response choices for each strategy (page 6). School data is provided with comparisons for 
district and state. When reviewing the data, it must be remembered that this is "self reporting” by 
students: and, as such, it should be viewed as descriptive of, not prescriptive for, classroom practice. It 
cannot be assumed that there is a cause-effect relationship between these factors and performance in 
this writing assessment. The responses can, however, serve as the impetus for reflection on program 
and instruction and provide a focus for areas of improvement. 

Results of the Assessment Writing Sample 

Results are returned for both schools and districts, but not for individual students. Two types of data are 
presented from which comparisons can be drawn. 

1 . Scaled Scores: Four scaled scores are presented for each grade level. One represents the school’s 
overall writing score with similar schools, district and state data for comparison. The other three 
scaled scores are by mode. These scores have only district and state data presented for 
comparison. 

2. Holistic Scores:T\\e number and percentage of writing samples awarded a total score from 2 to 1 2 
are presented by mode and overall total by school, district and state. The 2 to 12 scores are not 
grade equivalents and do not correspond to grade levels; they are simply the sums of two 
scores awarded on the six-point holistic scoring scale. The numbers and percentages of non-scored 
papers, both non-scoreable (illegible, incoherent or blank) and off-prompt (did not respond to the 
prompt) also are reported. 
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Scores are clustered into five score categories or descriptors. Because papers from both grades 6 and 9 
are scored together, descriptors that reflect more demanding standards for ninth graders have been 
developed for reporting purposes: 





Score Points 


Score Points 




dradelt 


v2raae9 


Excellent 


12, 11, 10 


12, 11 


Good 


9, 8 


10, 9 


Fair 


7*, 6 


OD 

* 


Week 


5,4 


6, 5 


Poor 


3,2 


4, 3,2 



A paper awarded a score of 7 is considered by the PDE Writing Assessment Advisory 
Committee to be the minimai ievei of writing competence. 

Generally... 

• ExceHentm\X\n^ has a sharp, distinct focus demonstrating an awareness of the audience and task. 
There is a clarity of purpose and ideas, and a single point of view is sustained. Content is substantial, 
specific and/or illustrative with sophisticated ideas that are particularly well developed. The 
organization can be obviously controlled and/or skillfully subtle. The writer’s voice is apparent in tone 
and originality of language. Language is precise with effective word choice and variety of sentence 
structures, types and lengths. Standard conventions are utilized with few mechanical and usage 
errors. 

• Good writing is writing that has a focus; there is an awareness of audience, task, purpose, point of 
view and ideas. Content is specific and illustrative. Organization goes beyond the simple beginning, 
middle and end and has logical transitions. There is precision and variety in sentence structure and 
word choice. Some mechanical and usage errors may be present. 

• Fa/Awriting is writing that moves beyond vague focus; there is some awareness of audience, task, 
purpose, point of view and ideas. There is sufficient content; that is, it goes beyond repetition , listing or 
a mere sequence of ideas. Organization is appropriate; the piece has a beginning, middle and end. 
Some precision of language, sentence structure and word choice is evident; however, the writer’s 
voice may not be apparent. Although mechanical and usage errors are evident, they are not severe 
enough to interfere significantly with the writer’s purpose. 

• M/ea/rwriting tends to have a confused focus; there is little awareness of audience, task, purpose or 
point of view. The content is superficial. Organization is confused, and there is a general lack of variety 
in word choice and sentence structure. Mechanical and usage errors tend to seriously interfere with 
the writer’s purpose. 

• Fooa writing tends to have little, if any, focus. The content presented has little relevance. The 
organization, sentence structure, word choice and conventions are so limited that the piece is difficult, 
if not impossible, to understand. 

All students should achieve a “minimally competenf level of writing. In all cases, “excellenf writing is the 

expected instructional goal, and there will be many high school students scoring above the “minimally 

competenf level. 
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PENNSYLVANIA WRITING ASSESSMENT 
HOLISTIC SCORING GUIDE 
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Pennsylvania Writing Assessment Holistic Scoring Guide 
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APPENDIXB 



ANCHOR PROMPTS 



Prompt 4: (Narrative/Imaginative) 

Imagine that a severe storm has hit your area. Tell what happened. 

As you write and rewrite your paper, remember to: 

• describe what happened that day. 

• give details that are specific and relevant to this experience. 

• present your ideas clearly and logically. 

• use words and well-constructed sentences effectively. 

• correct any errors in spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 



Prompt : (Informational) 

Teachers are always looking for ways to help students learn better. If you could help your 
teachers plan classroom activities that would improve your learning, what would you suggest to 
them? Write to inform your teacher about your suggestions and how these activities would 
improve learning. 

As you write and rewrite your paper, remember to: 

• tell what the activities are and how they would help you learn better. 

• include enough information and details so that your teacher will understand the activities and 
why they would help you learn better. 

• present your ideas clearly and logically. 

• use words and well-constructed sentences effectively. 

• correct any errors in spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 



Prompt 6: (Persuasive) 

Local leaders are considering building a recycling plant in your community. The only available 
location for the plant is the community park and recreation area. Do you think the plant should be 
built? Write to persuade others in your community to agree with your point of view. 

As you write and rewrite your paper, remember to: 

• state your opinion clearly. 

• support your opinion with specific details. 

• present your ideas clearly and logically. 

• use words and well-constructed sentences effectively. 

• correct any errors in spelling, punctuation and capitalization. 
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PROMPT 4 - SCORE POINT 6 



-tfU 



- _2^ 2^ir ZtrG^ _ _ _ 

”C^>4S“ €j/ ~iL~ -j^nif j/^ -y4&<- . ^?Z/ 

t^AjlCUzjJ Cl0N9^ e^^<JC .■ ■■&n£sef7z^ ,j^ ^ a^ p>ortiK^ - 



-^^(J- ^l09Z£a-i^^. 




- ^ ^ 

- -c^z-iJtxtK^i^fr -^?tei. -ff'9^ -C^iz^mJ. ’^v'' - ^ ' / - 

^f^?K '^oLC>t ^>\.' cJ- Aoj/ ’6^^*-^. A . iaC' t^ 

^^/“^23?asa -a^^ ^Ec^TLpaA -9o- ^t&cca^ 

■ufna^etar~_^ \^97i/3Ua^ui&^^j 
\t.*'UfZe(ji -i^^uZ. • 







^^r^-0- tOo^dlZeJ^- 



dCLfijr' t(^>^3jet^- - - - 

^^7‘ij!^- 2^>- '^lc^c£o^^ /h57>s-Cl'^ ^ 

g^g^-tjx^ rT, ff "^^tsStf -Mt^- 

—Ct3DXi£^—^S^^Zt^7Lf ZZi2?^^'^Z^ 





”£^“ Tjcpti£^ ~^^‘^^se£»t -CSiivI- (J/^iPt ^ ^ 

r r r r r<l 47 ?*§ 5 f ^^?u- 7 ^’=^=^ _ j^-sc — 

?522.ca. --^^Ojty^. * 

i/ ZaoZZ asZ’iiosOi ^ ' ^ 

_ Z 

^^Z^ ^-^ZZZ 1 ^ -‘fUsa.-^ZZ;^ 

4€rT«:d^ r _^/rv :?^: — 



^Lf-it ^ — I 

^-.- — I 



iZ^^' ' £<Z:^iA^ 




Z _ UfZZuZ^ ->i22i&»^as^-^ 
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-2^UL- -£t^iru^- &0^~ ^ncz^- ^?>ic^^- ~Apy^ ?f^ 




tf-rr^ _ jJL _ ^fC\_ t/- 

" Ztj^~ ~ .^4Mj^^^^i<j^~ ~ g* T ^ - ^^<t,<ZCL^^C-- -idUJi,/2i£^_ _^^<P"^ • 

. -t/ . cS'C^J/^x .‘t^ “ =^ejt*>rt^- 

.^.Z^>r»-t- . C(^. Uaji . '^J^Ccuy., 'j^cCJ^ V -AJtaSf^^ 'eC ' ' ' ' 

- cL^y^ 

■ «^7>r - ~ C>»CejPc^- ^tzce^ 

_ > u£ ^.^X~ftf ^sjlJ ~^)-n^ -X,<j4tjLt 2 ^ 

^Ct/cJ^ ol^-it-y- : i^' COCLd 

“ “^^3^ -<s»6s^7 ^i^A-OiS&ft:/^!^ . 

- _ — -6i=X<tt«a*J^ 

-•^^=-t>rr z - - bt^Oi * — ^■®^- 

1^zUL7 ~ /ha477 - ^A^- sAr*o>^ S'fts.azAzjJ^-'^ _ 



-_J 




yjL*^.^>Cj ^ nmd .> *> £ st 






^ i^7>Ci ~ - - 



"Z^J s^^aass^— — ^Z-nr^ ACl^_ 



— — ^s-=^_ — ^^czr^rir:. T ' ^ ^ 

“2713:7^ 



- ^cc4r- 

’Tjfui CAlpeJor\. ~ a^L^y^- 

0>Cr ~ 



I& 






I 




This piece is clearl/focused andHControlled^m opening stateni^t through conclusion 
The writ^ has a strong sense of audience and task and maintains a single point of view 
~2t^^^~oi^th^pfece7p^ the -powMfeVs&ange ^ d frigh t e n i ng as pects of the 

Stomu Tdgflg a^gApKieO^ an7f tP<^ jjewlnp<it4-w?t]v<*a^tftll-^nA4^ _Qr£ftni3adQn 



I 



hasthe writer^ OTolio^ flow wiflnljeltonarStrong voice. -OpenfimoBibanassed lone. 1 



mechanics and usage. . 



- - _ _ I 
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PROMPT 4 - SCORE POINTS 












W- 




« ■‘wtmimJJfJL ’ , . hymJivi — 

HA Ul ^ ^/in ^n\4y{u 



jdiX,-JDiV. 



kL 



_JySk- iE^iSt-WfW^-r bx^- 



_ Chrism . * 

: -&Am ■■^, 



ifmkrS/ m 

Ilm.-mvim'. tf. -^. °‘ ^ bm vn^ 
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Nairau ve has a clear, dlstiact focus, stated in the first paragraph and maintained 
throughout The content is specific, detailed and illustrative with a nice contrast of the 
stonn outside and the relative calm of the kitchen inside. A logical order of events allows 
the reader to move easily through the text though some weakness in paragraphing is 
evident in the third paragraph, which contains many difTerent ideas. Voice is heard by • 
word choice, use of dialogue and choice of detaib. Sentence variety is employed well to 
control meaning; however, some awkwardness exists C Acre was wonderment if whether 
traveling to visit relatives on Christmas would be possible.**). There are minimal 
mistakes in the use of conventions. 
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PROMPT 4 - SCORE POINT 4 



noj 1 uudS w^cVvn^ -tVkC r\eu^s cWnnc.\^ and 
tK<L u)€aVh«.r- man sa^ -tVa^ 3 . sfvtr«. snoujsVonr* V\aS \) 4 en 
ic.ca-V«.a GA ^of<ias+i Wd'‘noovir ujavj.liJ^re sopflasd 
La <^tL Jb^-L. in r\€J^t 3 diys!^roacj\nc 

JL'L scjvjoA^ like. ft/A^ bo't b iS \Vjs<, too much 
sooui, I uoon't bcaMe to oi^sfde! Wexln^r.^iil mi/ 
^roHnei^onsiderf’n^ ooiij 3a-?\.. ^ 11 , _J_ 

cjiuss X'U "pray bba.'C lue don'^ hg^/c 'foefrwcK s^Ovol 

^kiy, tjfi. on\iA V^av'e. 'ifi^so -hcj maybe it wcA'-t 
(^e'C ujorsz. 1. mon^ i+b ‘«s W 1 

"Pad AusV (jo't ou'V -tlTe SAjiobUcoer ^nd is doin^ 

\ I VilG sIsiiLr is sV^veZ/Vw ^iucujsljcj 3nq. 

(rhi ^ m ivuryorte n^'t ^oc.oa«^^ja [{^’U 

k^rp/n^ rr\6m hsike coakUsi'Tlni^ ts 



clri 

.l^k . _ . 

'aro'rhiz.r an<r( X are. 

a t->icko cia-yl 



WH(*ZH KIV. I f)t ^f)atM is _CeaJ/u ■ 

fedayi »’s Socui L^i. .hi^h dnei '^def C3iii. qet 

thL Sf\0Lo\c\c^2r ovjl“l iMc/^ .^*1^0 3n0uj^/^c^ hoj^ 4n2y 

we a/I 5,oOuJcd ini Luds.iy Kab <^ct :;s cooo^h 

f^roci'erys, 

TV^<l^e is a parbiA'tKG a/i^-'c »5 a^ouT io 

bnsh b&cpMsi 6-f Hi£ nisva J/?diu 'fjo/ ff-f J. ^ur2 
\'\op<l ii Qo isn't / 

_ . l^iA \or6Tner is IcrribU ^s^ojorricd -zncl ^ cryin^^ 

^'cA t^esr^.^d <^oi/\ij "tck 2fe! X^<n \os+ 

7^n-> G.nd hc^p ka'c /na/-^ 3 . -^y~^ 

hhnk^ts! 1. // doesn't, s/>puj much 

*PfiA hrefkar /'s rzsl/sj ^fek' f^e. /ni^Ui nc-j- /r?^^e 

(f ;-T il tn 5novu;n<s.i UV -/-ned calling a- 

(Wboq btiV lints u»tre icM X hope, ne <^ers h^for. 

IPlV be ‘^'1 ^ardet)”^ +(>ni(^hV . 
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yo.aa hder.M thi iUrnn haS cstmid 
i/c/)r hcsr b/^Js 

our w/n^ato 9nyrj^dr^^» ^ i^yOrM^ 




The puzpose of describing a severe stoita is maintained throughout; however, the writer 
introduces so many fringe topics that purpose almost becomes muddled. There are many 
specific details, but none are developed. Each sentence piles on one more. Piece has a 
good introduction and relics on chronological order to provide connections. The 
conclusion, however, does not follow logically. The piece jumps from a sense of panic 
about the snow to domestic tranquillity while helping Mom bake cookies to concern for 
sick brother. There is some variety of sentence structure and use of jargon reflects the 
writer’s voice (a wacko day, AAHHH!!!). Mechanical errors arc not severe enough to 
interfere with the reader’s understanding. 
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PROMPT 4 - SCORE POINTS 



JlJla 

fJOrui Eod enQ±D^. 

W/iQi) sriQ aJ|Siniri035ni^^ 

nf^ mnyp hiid«DuXiIi.AUXi^GMui.MtjLDddij^^ 

/1^r\ Nan* of highway 

Q/nd _i<? jf^ f.i ^ ^ ^ QX^ M Lflr ai bneu) tubotlDcicx. 

umjdj^ZQ'^mxQjuxiJC) aoJaCJi 
csiX-jy^ n n c; iPOQ.-hh ? aJ^ulA^l'OuJfclio^ia^^;^^ 

cSofhdJtJRflJ^^ U)€AQ djsuLrnjhM) 

isi a Aeaqujhiflfl oodLijictiSim a ikUi 

-tWQJUaora ^ /n(LJj£db^^ uuao J^ jdgoaa^ Q^caux^S) duotl. 
Jenao LuhjoJ-Xo gLo. nZudcid uxio^^ofit/gioCljEa} 

Ju groi iMMoA rna^ of^tscjamA d!ipdMjiciuPd=hi> H£^ 
CiouDO ±i:\fijaetuS:fe'e.md^ jcouoihfi rijCE:(i 1510efc^ 

QM jLi-clomianp/J Q^e() cmd 

cuiOQ ayuialsLqfr 
OCpjLO jbfifXUXOi^iLhjCLAjt 

S - OKdi)niuMocm jiiii±0LaapU3nn;ue;i 

gcin Orn^^ujQOW JbecQ-UJ^ 

QjusayTod ^unMXKSy 

OmdiB'auwjtnciLcaiisnfiuaiiA^ I98ti; 

TJu? W 



Focus is vague. The writer remains on the tide “The Tomado of 1986" but makes no 
clear, consistent point about it. *Ilic piece bas the quiity of an “evcrythmg-thcre-is to- 
tcU" summary. The content is limited to a list of facts connected by “and." Ideas are 
stated but not developed or explained . . .each is limited to its own clause (“And the bail 
was as big as golf balls and the tornado tore off the roof across the street vdiere I use to 
live and then someone called the fire department and they were down there for a long 
while trying to fix it and ...“). There is a sense of an introduction and conclusion (And 
it was the last one we ever bad since 1986. The End.'*). Paragraphing has only rough 
logic to it Transitions arc limited to “and.” There is no apparent control or conscious 
choice of senience structure or vocabulary. The weaknesses in mechanics, usage, and 
sentence structure necessitate re-reading for understanding. 
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PROMPT 4 - SCORE POINT 2 
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PROMPT 4 - SCORE POINT 1 



U)<^U 

UJiT\ci^w\ c^rt^i-VoOc^ 0 ^ 

c^ OiSAfi-kr iK 



Qi>ma^f€ci^ 

OCwO 



nrv^f 



There seems to be an awareness of topic but no apparent sense of audience or purpose. 
Content remains superficial, stating only that there was a storm and it did damage. There 
is a brief list of ideas connected with “and,” but there is an absence of any detail or other 
development. There’s a sense of an introduction, body and conclusion, but there’s no 
order beyond beginning, middle and end. Transitions are accomplished only through 
“and.” Writer displays no tqrparent control of sentence structure or word choice for 
meaning. A flat tone is established through “it was” repetition. Many errors exist in 
conventions, ranging from punctuation, capitalization, spelling, run-on sentence, tense 
change. 
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PROMPTS - SCORE POINT 6 



|jtoortN\ -C^x^\ . - « 1 



oAMocaV^ ooA-oiT-SCi-^'^ 

<che^'XVvx\o o^r^Niva-ms cmd ar-(^<i^viA4:^ ^o«3:^aJc«^ ujorViirS . 
is^iSexi -to projejN^ co^VJusvocN oM e«rovv<k. . 

cxjnA ex^cou^c^«- ov^e. f-P 

iVoAi -Klin -^rSt. >o C.WS3 -to vie*^ ‘^''-^3 si-rgi^ 

ci'm -<o«0v\>4 

n>c^ ptnmantrril>4 ;ni« 

,wi«ivs' 

!rrj”^^ -- “"^E 

.^Vvuj ii'sV. tlMu^.-U <ce. ^*2,-''"^^ur\ch cn- ft'sc, i-*- 

o,Wl^«- K +'1^4 '«>.•<«. X. S-iorE 

v^j'AV tc. oJa+cKir\^ or nave -VMLtvn 
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o4- wKcl-v <^^^ <dujrCr\Q •V-\na. s-Vorv^ ojad vifijuu +4^a -Cc Im 

vv\org dose.li^, looWr^ -^r V=ju.^ ccc.ujrrcric^* 

CcLS-^lv^j 'V-n.*95 oujV^x^iA. Cn nv*^ oj-«rg^V\e^ douJLci 

Svudjuo-Vs 0^ sunntj^ o.4inocS9^>€r^ <x.nd 

cA.T\ oecxd, uio’-v«-^oT ha.v^ dCscu-SsCo'OS ujWVJl si-H-irvQ 
comA^r+cOolu {r\ 4^ (^ross. f\ cJr\ojn<^ sujTovxndiY^s 
I’s io-jpor+con^ g.'Jco-^ onCA o. vjo'niVjL- "VW as^ CUrkic<^ 
v\2>i-V3 uJooJLd b-Sizp +Ka_ s+uiia.A*Vs -CrorTv bor^, 

di uoov^JLd b4i svJLrpn5d.d and cLppt'^c.fo.Mv^ \>^ 
scrvA rv^u \cUjxs Vju-^€_ coTvSl'diir*^ bv^ SCLhocl 

rnjLrnb^'f^- ScLci.lu^ i-4* \s rxsjr^ vVao-A- * 4<Qill\A<“S 

uj5><- .4-Vvivr sA-tA.dfl_n-vs' 5VJLi^^^s4ic>n& Ar^ No^^roy^ 

sC+UwO.*Hon^ try +V\A c\Q.ss r-oo»o .j e^po.c.Co.Vl'^ <n ^ K 

scWoo\. T^c^.cVvjirs doTN'‘4r S^nn -Vo 

-VKo/t- somruz. fcAds \^jnouj b-?-4\RjT 'VKolH 44\ju^. cLo 

luKaa \A: cato^L’b. -Vo est^C-AVV^i ojnd en^o^CLbb-.^oJ-^vn^. 



The ■writer has a very defined concept of audience and task and exhibits a sharp focus 
from the intrxxluction (“I couJd definitely lend my teachers a few good suggestions.”) 
through the well-developed suggestions to the rather disgruntled conclusion. The 
cause/eflfect relationship is evident. The ideas are varied and well developed, pie writer 
presents four main ideas (group woric, songs, films, trips outside) with substantial 
development The introduction is engaging. It’s obvious that the writer planned the 

ideas/suggestions, but their order seems random. Transitions are made through the 
repetition of the idea of “fun” and through specific transitional wor^ (pLastly"). Writer 
exhibits a strong voice with original approaches to suggestions. This piece has effective 
and dramatic word choice (appreciative, key occurrences, atlenti-ve) and a good control of 
sentence structure to give variety and effect. There are few mechaiucal errors. 
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PROMPTS- SCORE POINT 5 




M Jl AJCiiJjcL /rru^ ^^ 

JzMoTiL. ^yOJTicL .XnXmA 

Ml /rubOjL^^ juAdd. >cj^AL dTULnrrL yymou^ 

yrtuJLk. MbuoAjyM, ^ioo i LLci ju . . jtKojt .a/il /KWoUj 

diayiM. Mia y<M> 

/O j^^yyJ jte'fi ^ j t d JxyOixLcL. .,4AIXj^^lAjC/ ddxOjC ^Jj'ZAUuJALf 
.^^dlUjdLt/TljtA^ /TUlff-CC MO' dl£iA/T& MlO-Uh yC/OO^ZAAltA 
MAU>C AiCo- XAdyvQAj >d. JUJ<><dcL 

ydb >^ 0 yoCodrvQ^ /rrnAUL diAodii^. jLAjruxnH. 
l/yYlL. AATL MiS'O'Ctct MJ\A<HJiy^h/0<C^ Mrit, 
d^OA. >J? AJJ^AxXoL 
jiAcJi mAjuAL jL ^JJLIC yClcA jUJO^A AjdL 

Mdu. jbjTTu. AAA A:(2jtAL<n^ ,.uac^<jlLoL , 

u^/n^oLh^AllAiL jjjdtnx 

jt/u/TL XAjl. jjAZt Mo(^djA\. xx , 

-'thuL- - ^ 

CL \d jlluxjJoL xunA, JCo- 

.AAJJLmAJL 






.<s>u^Tiu>^ JJ\MAqA y^/yrtU/rUjjCi^A^ .MjCAutd 

AuiAM. M- /cUJlM^rct ^_jC.£^i/oiAU. ,_M>MiVL 

AAxyn. Juojv-wx^ .^L M/oj^oa ::^ 



^dJxJunM jLhojL attua 
,AAojuui(M JiaajL Aca ycU^ ^ Mdxlrruc^ 




xMMxMjU^. >d/TuJXojoL 

AdOAA U 

.juj-o-ulZcL yA yyLc^(WAA>y 

.AiJUjdjLnrdb!^ °°JLua><aLqL JcSbOAnru yrr\yOAA 

yucjLu, OJLuyj jsbs:^ /ynxicL JjMAm 

.J^ucdrYL y>yr\jL /7TiLidAxyit6y, 

^ ^ /jxrnmjoA /tfwriJ^ yo-y 

jto- XUA!‘ ' 

yiLCudJuru^ 
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/IMU 

{P^ 

Xuxjd\jiA^.^ 

jUwrrL jujo^jJlcL xU^ XNxa^ ^ 
,ju<j<>jjAxiL JLlojy/Yl, //yiOAJ^ xxjncL 
jJ^Q/TL jCJlL /n/HO'^ 



jtO' 

1 r\x%/Y^O y\H^ ^ 







The writer demonstrates a clear focus by stating it in the first and last paragraphs and 
maintaining it between. Though the ideas are related to ^eclfic teachers, the ideas 
themselves are generaL Suggestions are followed by an ejqilanation or rationale. This 
piece is organized and sequential. Each paragraph deals with a particular suggestion for a 
particular teacher. Though the word choice gets the job done, the writer does not 
demonstrate strong voice or originality. There is some attempt at sentence variety. Few 
mechanical and usage errors in this pece. 
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PROMPT 5 -SCORE POINT 4 



O 

ERIC 



^ JcJL a JJr ct 

-yujjeJu, tjM^ 

jUrk/^ ' * 

TuAy m\ 9' cioAfi- 



- j($^ JU^ 

Ml CTU J.>nJ^>4cdj/^ 

yitoj*^ 




i i 



/moTM^ 

* U CZ^MSL<4^rui- cc 

(^ywW ^ /1A/Z3A OL.oU^|X^|cA JiaxljXQyri^ 

JuLeT} OtyyM ^ Jlo^yAxt. Amto^ AAajJ^ 

,4^J!Z^ I I “mr^'n tJv. I ".' ‘A- -™- 



ert|^ ovu OTA* 
Uoite' XA^-wTJvd Ot 

^2» , 

^^v-cJ\JLn^ 



‘ikV/ 



J^£.y7><^ 




<!LirU)A^ aMm 



h^ 



ik!^ wksur^ Jutf- Q^erLy^...Jir-^^ “TtAl. ^^EcueLlyy^ OmJM'. 

AScW'-2A-i' 0-43 — ’;Jt!LaAr)^ V4^\JU^yO^/7TUyl^Jtfy^^ - 




The writer is consistently aware of the task C*If you make it fun or btcrcsting then the 
class will lem better.**). Centent is the best feature of thi^ paper. The writer tries to 
specifically illustralc each idea ofifcrccL There is an introduction, but the conclusion gets 
mixed in with the body of the paper. Paragraphing is good, but some paragraphs contain 
too many ideas. There is some attempt to vary sentence structure. Word choice is 
functional but not sufficiently original to create a clear writer’s voice. Some problems 
exist with spelling and punctuation. 
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PROMPTS- SCORE POINTS 



-TTV^. Teacher's naiee 




The writer demonstrates his/her awareness of audience and task by use of letter format. 
Writer then proceeds to give a sequence of ideas with little supporting detail and no ’ 
development of the ideas. There’s a good introduction but no conclusion other than a 
signature. Voice is evident in the first paragraph and the “wondering ofiT sentence in the 
second paragraph, but there is little precise or original language. There are no significant 
mechanical errors. 
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PROMPTS- SCORE POINT 2 



ERIC 



SdkooV QcA^ Oy\d 'neVp • 






O'VVier- VX-« 0'f^e 0^ 'V ^f'-l 

Y^e\o (\SV. V^e Ycc^c>ef- <{o^ can Mp 
S-VodCAJr. , -V^<2. Wckc*-5 Sa\^ v>^€. (\p^ 

CK ac.V,vj:Vxes c/i<L e,osr^fXlo6v^ u:)Oold -K> <^ - 

/c/e// /V d«/r ^ 

-^ey. 4^/Jtr^O arrd '7^«/ 

y*7^ c2^g: Sontchoch nce(/5 h<z.lp -fry /2q/^ 

>7A^</ 'T^C l^OU^ 5?0 7^ 

//■ v^u» c/n <^trs-f^n<i Obo''4^ OeH-e^ 

~r~ do C\C>Od. \r\. ■f5cXyDo\ ^ \IV^ "^j j 

peo9U oo\ e« ->y ■V'^^s u^der^Ad 

LOV^oU-s qOvACj oo OjA^ 

TF ^ ^;'J<,V Und^r-sUr,d f<^f^ 

^Jic^ A-sk. 'h^<- ,/ .. 

^(2 // 1//‘ ’^C'S d€J^cll•e^^ S <2^y)n ^f/d,. S: '/ 

O/^d '^hc ^rher S'^bj<c,’f 

iSo-^ lOoA- ,alo^ -If- V'% 

4-caC,V\er-5 A(o+ 'i-^^ i^^J. 

Y)o^ ooo do \A- V\o^ \(oo ^eel abcof- .-h 

\ ^ \.1cxj V-€.G.rnec* 0.^®"^ Aboo4 Sofaj^Cc.^* 

~c-- \Wrnec3 V\o^ /J.M qot Cf i-O 

'■^<. ^VsAr\ "X op \no>^s V qo. n^- 

4o be- X ^ v^c<>^4- Ao a 

'ibolcc.e. v,jj)okol/i uk-e *47. learned 

Pboui ‘^hetd. dC(use. d-ftcA^ (Qc.-h!^ir,es 

h^/a '?^p/e. Q^-f- OJ-h OF- /Ac Sf-ree-r 
-Hn<nn 7*tP Jci/’/ a /red 

Oc/4- ddr-cy ^Ou/d kr?c^^ ^ ,°'^j\ 

Cc/r^r no Sc,Foa/ 'P uyQnd ry 

KP£)iz,k ' doU Qi’f' Co/U< ~tci Sc^ c^o f 

So 4-Ucv./ COuO ^ \^n ^ 

o-^y -W^l SlY^vO '400 ^OlJ 

-W <5A-A<i l■S'^‘'^^> di^oL^ ^‘^■f 'Hre.^f 
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do'Oa Colovc v(oo doi^'Ar 

v^Oo Oo' <^Q -Vo c\€-4 cx 

' ‘ V'.^Cec^ "Vo A^c 

*S>Cao^ . 



-Vo S(S\oo\ 
uo(x/\-V AA"^v^ 



.*Vo___ ^actlOO-T 

\oV7 Co^-C^ 

-Vcc^cHerrs. 



The voiter seems unaware of the assigned task and audience. Writer rambles with a 
confused focus. The content deals with what the writer likes about school instead of what 
can help him/her learn. Writer really only has two ideas, and he/she repeats them over 
and over. Most oftheinfonnadon is not relevant to the focus. The organization is 
confused as the writer jumps from idea to jdea (talking about acdvides to what he/she 
wants to be when hc/she grows up.). Writer shows no concept of paragraph. Piece 
sounds like a stream of consciousness. There is little evidence of correct sentence 
Structure or how to make thoughts link together cohesively. Writer also exhibits a limited 
word choice. A lack of correct usage, evideace of run*on sentences and fragments, and 
other conventional errors make the paper difficult to understand. 
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PROMPT 5 - SCORE POINT 1 



o^cJ^dLAtit^ ;z^ 

dji. yyinMjeA- 



At first glance» this paper may appear to be off prompt; however, the writer does address 
**schoor so he/sbc is given the ^efit of the doubt, and the paper is scored. The lacic of 
content makes it dijfficuli to really judge any of the areas adequately. There appears to be 
no awareness of audience, and pui]X)se is difiicult to deiennine, also. This piece consists 
of one sentence that is a list of things the student would do if be/she could begin the 
school year over rather than ways to improve learning. Organization is impossible to 
judge, as is sentence structure, since only one sentence was written. This paper is a good 
example of a lack of the characteristics of effective writing. 
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O 

ERIC 



/Uj^to SU\J<A^ iXky' cu 

(LoAPt^^ /^-oxc -I^/Kx^o-ar zUk^a^ CLrui- j 

0">u j^jua^^cucc. ar^ o-ua^ Qrca 



,^0j3urr\£frT^UA^/i^ 
0’’^-0'X4^ C'CTYijodb^/vCtSy-' -?yyT\.4/rv^4^ ^^\jenT^ CL/>T.^E 

d^yJty^^^^joQj^^ rxOurCLyyA. JbJlfi/m. ^fe*JZ<»i>\jdL ‘'<~^ ouJv .xiLrtdiyv • 

"oiU. CnoJ2/iy fiioJCLafi/^** UjLTC* OAj^ Qjjj'arUL O^ "i-O* 

C<xir cLortunru arpL dfab^ 



C<xir cLortunn- otkl ujutau dfab^ j^n^.^yPg, ^ _ 

^Z)^XuQr^ CA/rv d3>^^a^fL^ 0jLr«. 

K rJ jjjjjk^ • 4jfjxS^ #*a A .» cl 

d'«4AC- O^ jtLnrv\^. 






. jOJ^dBL r ji_c>-ourw 

^^J«AJLai<v^^ QjXiLQ^ f\\fO\j{jZ0 p^ia<L jultS^ jjt J2 k- -1^ o. ctjiAAfJ tf . 

fi-njcrvw^i^ (V />ULLr 

]Zp^ ii^x "fcr* Ortj J|/jj , (r^ XoAn^ arvj^^ 

Ou Afii-g^'cb -orv4C.O>vvO>ax«/^^ C^gT\3 &v ,ijd [ JpJO^^/t^^tLoJ^ 

^jJijQLAct . 

*<t./rrCk.^Pch jzilc/rr^^ 

CMTMr\yj^^^^ crrJi^ 




;/y^ 



CjO-KI-^jLc^LA^^^ CLAOrVO-M-A^Cfc ♦ 

^TI^ImjzJK. or^ /nxorrla^ ol^wcL CxyuJLd-.Xr€. JjUbiJuL 

^ /r>-eu7* c-cn'^u^oAu^r UuIIa^ rvp JLcl JJU-O-uJicL* 

Oy^O^/yrC, ATV-^C-r^Xg^ 



jCOrtTV^A-O-LTC. 

yry\,Sy>^^ /vV^cslcLl. 



CK* «. cruLn^ # 

X^.r^^£^w cJ2iljO^ 

ju^ (L^*j^j;er>voL 

A - >fOl/‘Cfc JpAciyvN^ »• 

J) 0Lo(^ ■^JjCr't ->'Ui.ftiIc/>j^ jJjyJLb— , 

a- Avcr /vr\,o^^cr^cl^^ 

•^Wju CAit^ , Ouy\/^ O^ >iL-p^rf5-SCt 



oj^jC 

oddboLA^'rx^JltX^ /l/TAu-cn~ ^ 






^jtLL 



_ ^ _ JLH. ciLcrVia.^ 

CLa^ gv*CAxilax/>\JLa.,/ncg^ o^ ■D^O'Vv,a/T>J,ervva. £/Ou*>-ot^pl&C. .A-^^OuCfl- CL/)^xL• 
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rut 






.fi. cuAAr^ outA.a^ *-^ol/u ouv«L flu 



-or*^ 



(L^CU.X^>A.^ c4*-««^ ^.eun^L OJ^SQ,OJi.0^.f''\fS'^r<CL&^j O-jL 

-tft. Kit)\£asA^ cfljLA/u , Ao* 

Is^ i»t.rrT<. N uAnri^iL^ *. 'f l 

^L&irUy cl^UL^ ^ 

JU^A^ :3t^^ 

XtrC0C(i6. %\j 

Cl nzAM.^^ 

O^owv (\jtbjd2dbcbw^fcr caaA. 

/)%c^ ^-fij2ov^ jUAjJir c«rvdSZi¥U4ji^.^^ J^A^y^vC ^/>'*'mZ^ 



This paper has a strong, clear, distinct focus from the beginning to the end The writer 
demonstrates a clear sense of his/her audience and purpose. The ideas are well developed 
with supporting details. The idea of a recycling plant and its advantages are well 
supported as ‘*the valuable process of recycling.” The order is inherently logical as it 
follows the development of arguments. The writer displays an obvious control of 
sentence structure and interesting and vivid word choices C*The meager destruction of 
one park is only a slight inconvenience when . . .,” ‘higly,” "demeans,” "scars on the 
surface of our beautiful planet,^ "pungent,” "emanate,” "magic that this project holds”). 
This writer has a strong understanding and control of language and conventions. Some 
errors exist, but they are not so glaring that they’re necessarily detected on a first reading. 



O 

ERIC 
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PROMPT 6 -SCORE POINT 5 



boilde.rt 5 (Xoold +o po.ld cx 

n2c.vcl*nQ 0 JQn 4 - , i’r\ por .communiVj tha-)- Looo^d 
be. Vep.^ 'bo-V. don;),icler\ ncL +he, faoV •j-ha+it 
u)«n DC lOun^ on Tbe. corvinnunnv Dark fh^n 
no. ?-v/en +hooGb cc {^cyP^nn p qn-b ic> q, 
reaV id€o^, a^o\ u)e. racily So bid ose i C +hey 
_.rc buildrncL on our cornmuoiVy parK. 

Our (LOmmorviW oorK U:s6d cxU rhc 'ffmc. 
Our Kids pio^, yn +hc parK, aduHs Ipv^ 
-V-hc Park ‘ana o^e. ce\oy , PegpK 

')ccx and run io-vhc park , alto.x^ +nc 

o5?k UJO.S 4arn douun; ujbtfc uJoo\d ojc qo? 
cohcxV aooold oor kcds do ^r 9 ^jd 7 
The_ ansoer -Vo •Vhi'S) aU^^pnj^.npj 
dood. CX^r Ui’ds oiJOl/toI 



fpckrnino, JrhC 

f roob^e P Th 



■s-\rects 
ojould vcLOd 



-pendf 4-here 
and QA+Hna in-hD 
iWze fnrn 



?or 



4bn. GJc already boye. kids roanpfnjj th< 
^•Vree-Vs and vanoflizino -Chinas. Tni^cyooid 
\osV add oo4o our pt^bkm.^.llncy mfah+ 

ev/cn tj'VafH' CcVbna mvolv{€d in oruos. 

and uobab dboo-V^ fhe. adol+s7u;h€^e uouio} 
■Vhey qo u)he.rv -^bey have aVired and 
oJora^OuV day^TOy really ujouIoI likc-iro 
QjL-V aujay ^ooi li9c's dayly probl-ernSi 
Tr\e.v uuol}\d Irko ^ PaCv^ ckocf 

rdcA-. uha-b cxoou-l- rudnero Qod 

■ run no(jJ -HraT- 

our pork ujQsn'-k 

TMc.s -r. .w run byV fn the 

dr s\'deuJaiks. Then bbey boi/e -Vhc 
CbantC o9 .qsWoa hi-k by 
flicv cooldn'+^ loe Oiuie +her^ 

-i-ha-v o- recyclinQ cco^r sbooldr'-f 
hc budb .and x: hope you W( tbqd- 
(iay also . Tbere arc mdoy <>oluhon^j in 




good 
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‘ — 'cun^ ^ — 

lom 




VfVCK 



cootcf c'oil?cV^ our r^cVc 

ourselves ^ oj;iViia our row.^ . ^ - 

ou\ck COrn-^ O'^uK i4* up o ne'e Ck. 

and ?oi<t 7^ ?oVcp\£A-V.Or..mav^t.^^^ 
•VrucK Vrom another ^ciornmoniw plain-V) 

could ryoUy 

7eisure.T?5e6s.x^ oje. do one oS -Wiese 
Thing and sViW veepin^o.nofWef'. a 



The focus of this paper is clear, and the purpose is obvious and maintained throughout 
The writer provides explanations of reasons, though they are some^^t general in nature. 
Although the writer doesn't paragraph correctly, the informatiem is writt^ in a logical 
order. The pq>er has a defuute beginning, niiddle and end. Voice is heard through die 
variety in sentence structure, type and length. Language is effective for the purpose, but 
it could be more precise to enhance voice. There are some medianical and usage errors, 
but they don’t interfere with the meaning. 
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PROMPT 6 - SCORE POINT 4 



U->^ OJ\jlqS3^ CXC^Vsj\^ tc=?^ja^ \o 

O- Ly^AA^~JLr>rrsoV\VxXiH^\f\j>^^XA_. ^^^'^-CJkA/pJ.^r^Jcs, ol Vju_. 
v3 ^ OA ro-o^ SWw^uA wU*ISIb CX Jv^AA^:^jjtv<v 

C^^xxmv;. ^>rf-rv f^>J3kJ2_B C^ OUA Cso'<\j(^ v,KSUiJVxA^^ ^ 

V \ • 

\\ V \ t\ '^^bMflXjsJ;gw V^Vci^ 

VSKo -5'a-CAJ>fc3LAfv\;^ 

(Tv>ju^L>^']Lo3>oI>5L , 

V v«>>^ ■J^M^JvJ'ATn^. 

C^CiW^ Cro ^Cr 




io^ uuO-uuLq 




OLUl ^ 



. _ Cjc>u-W cxiJ? 

Qt>Jt-<uT!jo ^.oa’%OA^GuO^>-^fiCij^^ C>^ -SjsKjx^ 

. t3 V-i. J\AJi-^~jJ5-jL>-r'->^^ 

^ o^viLcx C3\ pi>csj>-^ r^oraxJAc. cu jcSbCXJ^oJtL. 

^.y'^Ov_»JCj>.^5L«.^^Oj_ •f^»(^'e-^ . ^X A-<VrN ’^'tJJoivJIP 

'^l 

“bcsCxJticiroJV. Q-rrvO. XJ^iCs. Oo^. , 
pJLs/Tn,^ fc^Kl^jb, 

^AC^VJ-^ -irn CLTn>Ao^j\jLrrT>Q^^ ^ ^ 

AxaJ^ 0<<^Jt<o^.^ cn M^Xjok. c_D-uSl/^ 

-JN-»-a/\_^iAjl. OrvN_JC^ ^Ow^^■t^^-P 0Lf\JJ2^ '■^CXU^ 0-vv<^ V^O<tA.“ 

This piece exhibits an adequate focus, though the vmt^T does detour into some detail 
about the ozone layer. The ozone layer discussion is intended to support the writer’s 
content about the need for a recycling plant, but the connection is somewhat weak. This 
paper has a definite beginning, middle and end. The writer’s voice is present, though its 
informality leads to some trite expressions. There are some errors in spelling, medianics 
and usage. 
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PROMPT 6 - SCORE POINT 3 



O' /ylV 

Ma^ 

&6 -itM 4 

«4^ 

' >6!^ CJLT 

^ (^Z^ Ujp c 

pJltcyc^, &oJ^ 

Uv>t^ JuxA/^ 

/cLbT/O^ ^>yu^Kj2£>'C^ 'i/^~~LO^->i'^^^'’^ 

Jn/Ck/jZ^ <3L0“ 



4, 



•%iS^ 




"Thefbcasns^vaguer fe-&c write talldag-about a ie<^cling plaot or.pQll^oii?_Thc [ 

coatmt islimited to a list of ideas.thatare aol develoged Cte^ iojhe streete,’* **hclp the 
workers,” “helping the streets, Ae parks and rivers,” “safer streets’*)- The organization“is“ i 
_ra^om_ywit There is very little cohtrol of sratehce variety; The * | 

writer shows some difBci3ty with~^llihg7c^ltalizst^ punctoarion. ^ — | 
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PROMPTS - SCORE POINT 2 



O 

ERIC 



flccych'^^ 

JC" 'T'A t/iAs. -«• 

^ 7~ /'n a L4 <^T 

{^oulrL Totf^uY^ "th*^ <L /*f£.7'’^o 

Cirac^ s, rt i^t5~ c Cf / <L ^/o^^yf 

ts- ^ 7-A-d T-/-^; 5-x_ pc» ^ a rht^^ 

h/so C^MI^ hc,U'€,W ^cr/‘/<//r' y/s^T'/^ 

/OCJ^yU^yS. CO^f>^ /'///V- OufT “$ /'f 

TOuty). t^C^^her- \^ffu TO ri^ C^ & fez~^ 0/^J<2 

nw t/ia-i“// j^y opMJo‘ 



^*n 



The 'writer moves in and out of focus with almost every sentence. The content is 
superficial. The 'writer states ideas briefly and without explanation. The introduction 
could be interpreted as “I think . . .” and the conclusion as “ . . . that is my opinion;” 
however, both are weak. There is no apparent sense of control of sentence structure or 
word choice for effectiveness. This paper contains several usage, mechanics and spelling 
errors. 
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PROMPTS- SCORE POINT 1 




The ^ter’s focus is^iesent^^o recycling shode not be bided**), and the.B{riterJhen 
lists three reason why it should ^ be buOt C‘It^^ ta^up spue. Time and mehey_ 
(money)"). Other than th^e id^ plus~Se idea that "... it might polo nt eath ( dilut e 
foe earth) more,” this~paper1]Bs nothing els'erNonFbf theld^ arc developed or 
^^Idned^-?here4siio mganizdion, notq;)parent'control oversentence' structore and~ 
woitLchoice,iind themechanical and-usage-«rors-ar&so sevare th^foe writer’s-ideas 
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Testing Accommodations to Encourage 
Participation by Students with 
Disabilities 
in the 

Pennsylvania System 

of 

School Assessment 



Introduction 

According to the Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (PSSA) Coordinator’s Handbook, “ALL 
students enrolled in the public schools ... are to be included in the assessment process.” The 
purpose of this document is to help Pennsylvania educators to obtain the participation of ALL students 
in the PSSA tests, specifically students with disabilities. Accommodations that will allow students with 
disabilities to participate in the testing are listed and, where necessary, briefly described. 

Why include all students? 

The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act Amendments of 1997 (IDEA 97) and the Improving 
America’s Schools Act (lASA) mandate that students with disabilities are to be included in state and 
district wide assessments. 

In Chapter 4 academic standards and assessment regulations, the PA State Board of Education 
established as State policy that “Public education prepares students for adult life by attending to their 
intellectual and developmental needs and challenging them to achieve at their highest level possible. In 
conjunction with families and other community institutions, public education prepares students to 
become self-directed, life-long learners and responsible, involved citizens.” 22 Pa. Code §4. 11(b). 

Chapter 14 special education regulations and the Chapter 15 regulations pertaining to protected 
handicapped students also support this perspective. Chapter 14 addresses the issue of student 
participation through the student’s Individualized Education Program, the lEP. The Chapter 14 
regulations state that the lEP of a student is to contain “A description of the extent to which the eligible 
student will participate in programs and activities with noneligible students and of the adaptations, if 
any, to activities which are necessary to ensure the student’s meaningful participation.” 22 Pa. Code 
§14.3 1(f)(6). 

Chapter 15 students have their needs addressed in service agreements developed by the student’s 
parents and an appropriate school administrator. Chapter 15 states, “the law and its regulations require 
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public educational agencies to ensure that these students have equal opportunity to participate in the 
school program and extracurricular activities to the maximum extent appropriate to the ability of the 
protected handicapped student in question. School districts are required to provide these students with 
the aids, services and accommodations that are designed to meet the educational needs of protected 
handicapped students as adequately as the needs of nonhandicapped students are met.” 22 Pa. Code 
§15. 1(b). 

How should participation and accommodation decisions be made? 

The lEP team, which includes the student’s parent(s), must address the student’s instructional and 
assessment needs. The team must decide whether the student will take the assessment and what, if any, 
accommodations are needed to ensure the student’s meaningful participation in the PSSA. This 
information must be documented on the student’s lEP. 

Most students with lEPs will participate in the PSSA, but a small number of those students may need an 
alternate assessment. The lEP team must base participation decisions on: 

• the student’s strengths; 

• the student’s instructional goals; and 

• the student’s learning characteristics. 

Participation decisions may not be based upon the student’s disability label or class placement. If the 
student is working toward different instructional goals than those found in the general curriculum, the 
lEP team may decide that the student needs an alternate assessment. 

Criteria for making accommodation decisions include: 

1 . the accommodation should not provide the student with an unfair advantage; 

2. the testing contractor must be able to score the test; and 

3. test security must not be violated. 

What are accommodations? 

The words “accommodation,” “adaptation” and “modification” are often used synonymously. For the 
purpose of this document, an accommodation is defined as anything that is changed so as to become 
suitable or anything that meets a need. Ideally, the testing situation would simply be an extension of the 
instructional setting. Those accommodations used in the instructional process should be used, if 
appropriate, when assessing a student. The intent of providing an accommodation is to ensure that a 
student with a disability is not put at a disadvantage in the testing situation. 
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Are all accommodations that are used during instruction allowed for assessment? 

When testing, the accommodations used must not give students with special needs an advantage over 
other students. Accommodations are meant to make the assessment fair for all students. In addition, the 
accommodation must not change what is being tested. For example, it would not be appropriate to read 
a reading test to a student if the test is measuring how well a student reads. On the other hand, if the test 
is measuring whether or not the student can draw meaning from text, this may be appropriate. The 
impact of the accommodations on the skills being assessed should be determined separately for each 
test, since the accommodations used depend on the type of test and the purpose for using it. 




Removing the barriers 

Below is a list of some accommodations (this is not an exhaustive list) which may be used to assist a 
student with disabilities to participate in the statewide assessment. 

Presentation 

• Use sign language or the student’s native language to give directions. 

• Quietly repeat directions to individual students. 

• Have student demonstrate understanding of directions. 

• Accompany oral directions with written directions. 

• Cue the student to remain on task. 

• Read test items (for math or writing prompts only). 

• Check periodically to make sure student is marking in correct spaces. 

• Provide physical assistance. 




Response ( in all cases, answers must be transferred into the regular answer booklet) 

• AUow student to mark responses in a test booklet rather than on an answer sheet. 

• AUow student to point to response. 

• Allow student to answer questions orally. 

• Allow student to respond on audiotape for math and reading tests. 
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Test Modifications 



Obtain and use Braille tests or large-print versions. 

Use enlarged answer sheets. (Answers must be transcribed into regular answer booklet.) 
Provide written steps for directions. 

Highlight key words or phrases in directions. 

Mask portions of test to direct child’s attention to specific areas. 

Utilize different position of paper or alter student’s test-taking position. 

Use colored stickers for visual cues. 

Use acetate color shield on pages to reduce glare and increase contrast. 




Setting 

• Allow student to use adaptive or special furniture (e.g., a study carrel). 

• Test in a separate room or in small groups to reduce distractions. 

• Reduce stimuli (e.g., limit number of items on desk). 

• Provide appropriate lighting. 

• Use preferential seating. 

• Secure papers to work area with tape or magnets. 







Timing/Scheduling 

• Increase or decrease the opportunity for movement. 

• Permit additional breaks for students during testing. 

• Increase test time. 

• Provide flexible scheduling. 
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Assistive Devices (any assistive technology currently being used to access the curriculum) 



• Allow augmentative communication systems or strategies, including letter boards, pictur^ 
communication systems and voice output systems. 

/j 

• Use FM or other type of assistive listening device. 

• Provide a magnifier, large-print or Braille materials. 

• Allow alternate writing systems including portable writing 
devices and computers. 

• Use mounting systems including slantboards and easels. 

• Allow counting devices such as a calculator (EXCEPT for the non-calculator section of the 
mathematics assessment). 




Other options 

• Use chubby or thin pencils depending upon the student’s needs. 

• Use long, well-sharpened pencils. 

Can a student be excluded? 

1. While the goal is participation of all students, current Assessment Regulations of the State Board of 
Education state that any student may be excused from the PSSA by parental request. If, after 
reviewing the assessment materials, parents find that the state assessments are in conflict with their 
religious beliefs, they may submit a written request to the appropriate school district personnel 
asking to excuse their child from the assessments. (It should be noted that when Chapter 4 becomes 
effective, this exclusion will become more restrictive for future assessments.) 

2. While most students with lEPs will participate, students with lEPs may be excused from the 
assessment when requested by the lEP team for such reasons as emotional stress caused by the 
assessment process or lack of environmental awareness on the part of the student. It is generally 
agreed that students receiving Life Skills Support or whose lEPs are referenced in life skills 
curricular areas may not have had sufficient opportunity to learn what is being assessed; thus, this 
assessment would be inappropriate for them, although there may be exceptions. 

3. Students with Service Plans under Chapter 15 may be excused for reasons similar to those stated 
above by their planning team. 

4. A student may be excused firom testing because of limited English proficiency, extended absence, 
withdrawal from school, etc. 




O 
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If you feel one of these reasons is appropriate for one of your students, you should contact your 
school/district test coordinator. 
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